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PARABLE AND BIBLE. 


“Without a parable spake he not unto them, as they were able to hear 
it.’"— MARK iv., 3}. 


Tuis is the severe condensation in Mark’s Gospel of a 
statement made more at length in all three of the Galilean 
Gospels of Jesus’ method. He justifies it or shows its prin- 
ciple in two recorded conversations. The people who hear 
are stupid, he says. They will not understand much.  Per- 
haps some of them will understand nothing. But they will 
remember, if what is told is told in a picturesque or dramatic 
way. ‘Therefore, he uses the method of teaching by example 
or illustration, that hearing they may hear, even if they do 
not understand. ‘That phrase has become a proverb. © And 
it may be observed that long before his time, and ever since, 
this is the method adopted by all moral teachers who have 
to do with the people generally, with what we call the rank 
and file. It was the method of Jotham in Judah and A‘sop 
in Phrygia hundreds of years before Christ, as it is to-day 
the method of every stump-speaker addressing the populace 
in a public meeting. “I will tell you a little story,” he says, 
if he thinks their attention flags. It is to be noticed that 
in St. John’s narratives of what passed in Jerusalem between 
the Saviour and Nicodemus, or between him and the priests 
and Pilate, there are no parables. This is one of the points 
urged with great eagerness by those who would prove that 
this Gospel was not written by one who was an eye-witness. 
But it does not prove much. We should not argue that 
Abraham Lincoln was not a story-teller because we found 
no ‘little stories” in his public messages, or in some one 
record of his conversations with Lord Lyons or with the 
chiefs of his cabinet. 


What Jesus Christ means by a parable is a presentation 
to the eye or the imagination, or both, of some moral or 
spiritual principle. The representation may be imaginary, 
as in the parable of the wedding feast, or it may be some- 
thing passing under their sight, like the growing of mustard- 
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seed or the spark running through tinder. And it has been 
thought also that sometimes he took: some incident well 
known in his own time, as, that the story of the dishonest 
steward was a real experience known to his hearers, or even 
the story of the good Samaritan. This is certain, that when 
he said, “What king, going to make war against another 
king, sitteth not down first to consider whether he be able 
with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand?” he used an historical parable taken from 
King Herod’s position just at that time. War was brewing 
on the frontier between Herod, King of Galilee, and Aretas, 
the King of Arabia. Herod eventually lost his throne in 
the result ; and he had on his mind much this question, when 
Christ spoke. Thus, a parable may be the description of a 
natural process, of an event in history, or of an imagined 
event. If it be a dramatic representation of the result of 
some moral principle, it is a “parable,” in the use these 
writers make of that word. 

The world’s instinct for story-telling and story-hearing is 
thus distinctly recognized and approved by the greatest of 
teachers. The instinct which makes all people delight 
in the drama is a part of it. Some of you heard Miss 
La Flesche here on Friday, when she avouched the eager- 
ness of our Indian tribes for such legends as those which Mr. 
Longfellow has made familiar to us in “ Hiawatha.” And 
the same eagerness appears almost everywhere. Oddly 
enough, the only considerable permanent opposition to this 
instinct has appeared among the professed theologians of 
this very Christian Church, which was itself built on a 
corner-stone of parable. The standard theologians, and the 
preachers most in formal ecclesiastical repute of the Church, 
have always presented the moral which they had in hand, 
with a dry or dull, decorous omission of any parable to illus- 
trate it. It is thus that the phrase “dull as a sermon” is a 
proverb now. And another proverb might be made, which 
should say that people forget the average sermon as they 
forget nothing else in literature. I remember that I have 
myself been condemned, by what is called “a leading 
religious journal” of this country, for one of my own poor 
efforts in parable or fiction with a moral purpose, as being 
“a forger and counterfeiter.’* This decorous habit resem- 

* Since I preached this sermon, I have heard of a church, not three hundred miles 
from Boston, where some advanced reformers bought a Sunday-school library from an 
establishment which might have been thought safe,—the Baptist Sunday School Society. 


When the books arrived, the trustees of the church sequestered them simply because the 
stories in them were fictitious. 
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bles that of some dried-up old school-mistress, trying to 
teach a child to repeat from A’sop’s Fables the ‘‘ moral” of 
the story of the Fox and Grapes. The child knows the 
story, but cannot repeat the moral. In face of this habit, 
the in-formal prophets of the Church, the unecclesiastical 
re-formers, delight in parable. Luther, Wesley, Whitefield, 
were never afraid to preach as their Master preached. And, 
in the Catholic Church, the same is true of Hee of 
St. Francis of Bernard, and of Savonarola, 


At the present moment, this method of teaching is con- 
demned in similar fashion by quite another set of moral 
re-formers and advisers. They are men who are very tired 
of churches and preachers and old-fashioned gospels. They — 
are indeed indisposed to worship, though, by a certain figure 
of speech, they are disposed “to worship truth.” It seems 
to me very curious that all this school — the extreme agnos- 
tic, the more doubtful sceptic, and, in general, the utilitarian 
moralist —seem to propose to dispense with the parable in 
the teaching of the world with exactly the same hatred with 
which high and dry Orthodoxy hates it. Dr. Emmons or 
Jonathan Edwards would have put into the fire a play of 
Shakspere or.Fénelon’s Zélemachus. The advanced mor- 
alist of to-day seems to hate dramatic illustration as bitterly. 
He proposes to us, if we assemble people for instruction, 
to give up from the Bible its wealth of historical illustration, 
and to satisfy ourselves with the Book of Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes. He asks us to introduce into the place of 
Isaiah and the Book of Samuel select passages from the 
Veda, from Zoroaster, and Confucius, driest of the dry. 
Macaulay said of the Puritans that they disliked bear- 
baiting, not because it hurt the bear, but because it amused 
the people. It seems to me, as I read the modern ghastly 
suggestions for improved worship, that the central purpose 
is a like desire to strike out of religious training everything 
that is imaginative or entertaining. 

The forefathers of this school, in the French Revolution, 
tried just the same experiment,— may I not say committed 
the same folly? Thus, they made a calendar to take the 
place of the Romaa Catholic calendar. The madness of 
that day was to instruct people in physics, or what they 
called “natural philosophy” and “ natural history.” So 
the new calendar assigned to each day a specific subject 
for study and contemplation. Thus, where the Church had 
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called men’s attention, say, to the faith and martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, the new calendar would ask them to give the 
day, say, to learning the culture and qualities of pepper. Or, 
where the Church set aside All Souls’ Day or All Saints’ 
Day, for the memory of all unnamed souls and saints who 
had set the King’s work forward, the new calendar suggested 
the chemical formula of the proportions of common salt as 
the subject for that day’s contemplation. In this particular 
form, this absurdity belongs to the folly of that time, in which 
people mistook the laboratory, which is one beautiful porch 
of God’s temple, for the Holy of Holies itself. The present 
drift seems to be just as absurd. It supposes ethical science, 
which is another porch of the. temple, to be the Holy of 
Holies. When any one asks me to give up reading from this 
pulpit the story of Joseph, and to substitute for it the most 
accurate and what seems to me the most true statement of 
intuitive morals, even by the best writer of our time, he 
seems to be committing this same absurdity. As matter of 
history, the Buddhists, who are at this moment quite in 
fashion among Christians, have tried this long ago. They 
have temples in Japan, of which the walls are adorned with 
ethical texts from their best writers. ‘The worship consists 
in the reading of these texts by such people as feel that they 
need improvement in those lines. But the misfortune, alas! 
is that the temples are empty ; for the people who would be 
most improved by the texts are occupied elsewhere, and 
those who do not need them stay at home to carry them 
into execution. 


Wholly unlike this didactic and abstract system is the 
system by which Jesus Christ inculcated religion. He chose 
to teach by example. And his system has been carried out 
on the largest scale, a larger scale even than that of his own 
earthly ministry, in the method by which the world has, in 
fact, learned and maintained its religion. It is from those 
great dramas, in which nations rise and fall in thousands of 
years, that men learn the laws by which nations live. It is 
in the faith or the brutality of other men and other women 
that the people who come after them learn what it is to obey 
God and what it is to forget him. Men want to put all this 
into a code, to refer to the code by an index, and to teach 
the code by a catechism. But God chooses to teach his law 
by the Reported Cases. Those cases are the great dramas 
of history. The world never tires of them, never learns the 
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_ lesson to the bottom, but never finds it can state it better. 
From the record of such cases, it brings together its Bible, 
and, in practice, learns and teaches its religion. What provi- 
dence is, in the long run, the world learns, as it reads how 
Abraham left the beastliness of materialism and nature- 
worship behind him, and resolutely marched westward. 
How good comes out of evil, the world learns when it sees 
Jacob and his clans fed by the prudence and tenderness of 
Joseph. How tyranny dies,—and the great lesson of free- 
dom instead of slavery, are the lessons of Egypt and the 
march through the desert. Law and the worth of law are 
taught, as that mob of slaves becomes, in a generation, a 
nation of freemen. And so you may go on through the 
Bible. Now, you cannot teach those lessons in the abstract. 
But, in the experience of thousands of years, you come to 
know what empire they hold over men’s affections and their 
reason, when they are taught with all the picturesque scenery, 
with all the personal passion, with all the living intensity of 
the biographies of men and of women. 


Of our Bible, one special element of value for our Western 
life incalculably is that it is written by men who are not 
afraid to speak of God as a Living Friend. They speak of 
God as He, and not as Ir. They speak of his presence in 
men’s affairs. This is not natural to the Western races. In 
the //ad, the men and women take their turns one day, and 
the gods and goddesses another. The Old Testament 
writers saw and knew that God could speak by Moses’ lips, 
or rule in Joshua’s leadership, or prompt Gideon’s strategy ; 
and they did not fear to say so. The eternal God comes in 
as a present actor in human affairs. The Bible, therefore, 
is not merely a book of dramatic interest, teaching men by 
example ; but it is a book where the examples involve spirit- 
ual power. From end to end, it supposes and it states that 
the Idea creates the Fact, that Spirit rules Matter, that the 
Word makes and controls the Thing. This statement of 
what is the real substance,— namely, the soul or life,— with 
the corresponding statement that things, bodily and visible, 
are but transitory forms, gives dignity and character to what 
would else be petty in these histories. True, you can find 
the same lesson in all history. But you do not find it every- 
where written in this Eastern naiveté or simplicity. This is 
indeed the distinction of Eastern thought, habit, and expres- 
sion. It is the peculiar glory of Eastern literature. Those 
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Eastern nations were never startled by the idea of spiritual 
power, unseen, incalculable, but always present. So they 
never made the attempt which Western nations are always 
making, to simplify matters by supposing that such spiritual 
power acts by starts, comes in of a sudden, and is then for 
ages withdrawn, to wait and wait, and then to come in again. 

Here is the key to the difference between the Eastern 
sacred books and our cold-blooded criticisms and commen- 
taries upon them. Take the Arabian Nights, which are: 
confessedly fictions. Those poets fill full their pages with 
superhuman action. Fairies and giants, genii and spirits, 
are woven wholly into the narrative. You cannot separate 
them. ‘The worlds of the invisible and the visible, the 
worlds of spirit and of matter, are wrought in close together. 
And, though the whole is written as a fiction, it shows the 
habit and tone of thought of him who wrote it. But in any 
Greek or Roman poem, though written in as simple times and 
hardly less as a fiction, the author brings in now his gods 
and now his men, but with such careful distinction that they 
hardly appear on the same scene. The author is worried 
and ill at ease when they do. There is the habit of mind of 
Western nations, so far as spiritual conceptions go. The acts 
of God are read separately from the acts of men. The laws 
of God are one thing and the laws of men are another, to 
the careless eye. ‘Religion i is religion, and business is busi- 
ness. Sunday and Monday may be separated as quite dif- 
ferent in spirit. ‘he church and the street, the hymn and 
the song, sacred music and daily music, sacred history and 
profane history, sacred reading and profane reading, have 
been too long separated thus in general estimation. As if ~ 
beneath all life, all action, all duty, there were not one spirit, 
one law, one God. All this is changed, when you read the 
Bible. God and man, man and God, God with man, man 
with God,— these are the actors — shall I say the heroes? — 
of the story, one and inseparable all the way through. 


I wish some imaginative author, who should have humor 
enough to show the ridiculous side of what is absurd, would 
draw for us the picture of a colony, taken into a new region 
of the world, under the seaies of the Gradgrind school 
in morals and religion. One would like to have a fair state- 
ment of what the third or fourth generation would be in a 
world educated without fairy tales or the Arabian Nights, 
without Bibles or prophecies, on the hard-baked food of util- 
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itarian ethics, demonstrated by the greatest good of the 
greatest number. This is, perhaps, not the place for such 
a narrative, as I am not the person to attempt it. But the 
lesson would be worth teaching and learning. Without 
working out that picture, you need only take the average 
Hymn-Book, and you have an illustration of what the world’s 
Bible would be, if the trained teachers of the world had the 
arranging of it. The ghastly hymns, which they call “‘didac- 
tic hymns,” which indeed sound like a school primer set to 
rhyme, are a prominent part of it. Why, in a collection of 
five hundred hymns, you shall not be indulged with fifty 
which have the rush of action, the ring of victory, nay, the 
picturesqueness of a common ballad, far less, anywhere, the 
energy and reality with which the Book of Exodus takes 
the Israelites across the sea, or the Book of Revelations 
overwhelms Rome in the ruin its sins deserve. The deco- 
rous and quiet men who compile the average Hymn-Book 
have no such knowledge of the world or what the world 
needs, to give you more than what their own stately and 
rather dreary language would call in the index: — 

“Didactic Hymns on Fidelity to the Obligations of the 
Christian Life in general”; or, 

“Devotion Sanctifying the Relations and Pleasures of the 
Christian Life in particular.” * 

It is, indeed, only the large borrowing from the more pict- 
uresque and dramatic Bible which saves the average Hymn- 
Book from decay and corruption. 

It is no such fastidious and critical consideration in the 
abstract ‘‘of the obligations of the Christian life in general,” 
which has saved the world, or taught it its religion, from gen- 
eration to generation. Renan says with perfect respect to 
St. Paul, for whom he had a great admiration, that, since Paul 
died, his letters alone, which make half the canon of the New 
Testament, have not made a hundred converts to Christian- 
ity.t It is the story of the Master’s life, it is his stories of 
the Good Samaritan, of the Prodigal Son, and the rest, which 
have taught men what life is, what divine life is, and have 
made them seek to be sons of God. Paul’s letters have 
helped them, when they came to the detail of character. His 
epigrams have been texts for action and memory. But it is 


*These titles are copied literally from the ‘‘ Index of Subjects’? of what was lately a 
standard Hymn-Book. 

+‘*Seules, les épitres de Saint Paul n’eussent pas acquis cent adeptes 4 Jésus.”’— 
p. 100, Evangiles. 
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not a letter of Paul that sends John Augustus into the 
prison: it is that he follows his Leader. It is no discussion 
in the Epistle to the Romans which turns round yonder tear- 
ful and repentant woman with the struggling hope of a new 
life, to leave a house of shame: it is the story of Mary Mag- 
dalen.* Or when some Indian, coming in from the hunt, 
stops in your frontier church to find what lesson the white 
man’s teacher teaches, he is not attracted by any discussion 
about conversion or sanctification. He is touched, if that 
day the preacher tells, though for the thousandth time, the 
story of ‘I must walk to-day, to-morrow, and the day follow- 
ing.” He believes in the love which was willing to die for 
men unknown and far away.f I sat here on the platform 
below, that evening in last November, when Miss Fletcher 
was describing the Passion-Play as she saw it in the Ammer- 
gau. As her narrative went forward, there was in it less and 
less allusion to the peasants of the Tyrol, or to the adventures 
of ber own party. More and more, from the very nature of 
her subject, was she thrown back to the unadorned language 
of this simple narrative, as you would read it from any 
Harmony of the Gospels. By a fortunate chance, as she ap- 
proached the story of the crucifixion, the sun set without, the 
church here grew darker and darker, and the only lights were 
those which enabled her to read. She went on with the 
simple narrative, just able to command her own voice as she 
did so, And J, as I looked out from this light into the dark- 
ness over the crowd, saw every face eagerly and unconsciously 
bent on her, every eye wet with tears. I felt the keen atten- 
tion which would not lose one word of the story they knew 
by heart. I heard strong men sobbing; and I knew, in the 
hush of the great assembly, broken only by that sound, how 
it was possessed by the story. Then I understood once 
more what is the God-ordered power of, a book like the 
Bible for maintaining the religion of the world. 


I sometimes hear of some young gentleman, who has com- 
pleted his studies of theology, proposing that we should 
make arrangements for a new Bible. It is to bring in all the 
sacred instructions of all the inspired men. ‘Truly a large 
collection! I never hear this suggestion from the older 
men, who have advanced so far that they know that their 


* This is not rhetoric. It is the literal statement of the result wrought by Mrs. 
Greenough’s poem ‘‘ Mary Magdalen.” 


+ This story is told very simply by Miss La Flesche. 
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studies in theology are hardly begun. For Bibles make 
themselves. They are not made by forethought or to order. 
This book made itself. Gospels there were, which are lost, 
alas! These four were so divine that men would not let 
them die. Hundreds of letters Paul wrote, and James, the 
secretary at head-quarters. ‘These letters here, had in them 
that which men must have. The law of selection worked, 
and they kept these in being. Nay, you know yourselves 
how some. parts of the Bible are strange to you, because 
they do you no good, while what you need is a household 
word and a blessed memory. It is by such compulsion, 
which no scholarship can overthrow or undermine, that a 
book like the Bible makes its own way into the affections of 
the world. And, whenever the world adds to its canon new 
treasures of wisdom or of imagination, it will repeat its. old 
history. It will read, not the digest of a law-book, not the 
abstractions of a philosopher, but the intense visions of a 
poet, or the tale throbbing with pathos, which makes visible 
the struggles of a life. 

I have chosen to say this to-day, because, in a few weeks 
now, the new version of the New Testament will be awaking 
a new external interest in the shape of the Gospels and 
Epistles, the Book of Acts and the Revelations. Happily, we 
shall not handle the book as an idol. Happily, we shall 
come to it for fruit, for medicine, as we need fruit or med- 
icine ; and, where we find neither, we shall not force the 
words for what they do not give. In the common-sense 
notion of the Bible to which the youngest child in this church 
is trained, it has a power far surpassing what it had in any 
of the days of superstition. ‘That power is the power which 
narrative, dramatic or historical,— when it is the story of 
God with man, man with God, man’s life hid in God,—com- 
mands of its very nature. Men must remember ; and, if they 
remember, one day they will comply. 

“ Therefore speak I to them in parables, that hearing they 
may hear, even if they do not yet understand ; and seeing 
they may see, even if they do not yet perceive.” 

“Happy are your eyes, for they do see ; and your ears, for 
they do hear” 


“ What kings and prophets waited for, 
And died without the sight.” 
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